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Continued. 


Mr. Clayton entered. Here, Matilda, is a large pack- 
et from Philadelphia. [loiza sighed for joy. And none 
for me, said she. i plenty, said Matilda ; one, two—six 
asllive. They a e from dear Mrs. Wilson, said she. 
O Matilda, how I Pike that woman. So do I, replied she. 
But here is a black seal! O dear, poor Mr. Pemberton is 
gone. That] knew before, said Matilda. And now Elo. 
iza, let me congratulate you on your acquisition of six 
thousand dollars that he has left you. But Eloiza heard 
her not. She had read Mr, Meade’s letter siiently, and its 
contents so overpowered her, that her faculties were sub- 
dued, and Matilda, had to ring for for hartshorn and wa- 
ter. What is the matter, sad Lady Seymour, Miss Pak. 
ly, have you got bad news ? Only « legacy of six thou- 
sand dollars, said Matilda, left her by a good old man 
whose days had been extended to seventy years, and she 
now weeps like achild for him. As Matilda said this ae 
wiped the tear from her eye, but in v: ain—th ey Lore: 
themselves down her cheek, and in spite of her hail 

she wept the loss of a friend. W1 hy, did vou know him? 
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said lady Seymour. O yes, and leved him tenderly. Don’t 
you remember, Kloiza, how the dear, good old man would 
sit on the bank andlaugh at us and how he used to enjoy 
our little parties. O don’t, don’t Matilda, recal those 
scenes, they kill me. Why don’t you cry as I do, said she. 
But alas, Lloisa had not a tear to shed, for Eliza told her 
that Clermont had been in Philadelphia, had lived in their 
house, and had by his care eased the pangs for her bene- 
factor, while she had been pursuing a giddy round of plea- 
sure, and neglecting her duty. No, Eliza is married, said 
Matilda, we ought to have been at the wedding. I think 
I see little Sophy stand for bride maid. O true, Eloisa, and 
you, Louisa, are to be bride maid for me next May day. 
Eloisa looked at heramazed. This is no time for jesting, 
Matilda, said she. I am serious, upon my honour; why, 
did aot you know I was engaged to be married ? To 
whom ? said Eloisa A gentleman I have been acquaint- 
ed with from childhood. He has been out of the kingdom 
for some time, but he is returned, and I am called upon to 
fulfil my engagements. But his name ? said Eloisa. Ma- 
tilda made her no answer, and she did _ not repeat the ques- 
tion. I meanto have the wedding in the true Arcadian 
style, nor will I see the groom till we meet in church.— 
Clayton is to be married the same day to the sister of my 
swain. Ihave some settlements to make on them previ- 
ous to the wedding. But you and Louisa will go down. 
to the park early in April and prepare for the nuptials. 
Eliza looked ather. But are you serious, Matilda. Iam 
indeed, said she, and here is Clayton for my voucher. 
Clayton confirmed her beiug engaged, and Eloisa wonder- 
ed, She had seen herreceive the most unequivocal proofs 
of affection from George Seymour. She wore his minia- 
ture in her bosom. He hadhers. Eloisa well knew they 
were scarcely ever apart, and yet she had assured her she 
was going to be married in six weeks to a man who had 
been absent more than three years. It was an enigma ; 
time must solve it, said she. Yet can she chuse no other 
butthe sister of the man she thus trifles with ; for to pre- 
pare for her marriage with another. And then this groom 
—methinks he is a cold lover, or he would not delay their 
mecting tillthe last moment. But perhaps that is her 
will; she isa fine, though an eccentric girl. 
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AN EXPLANATION; OR, MORE THINGS THAN ONE 
IN A WOMAN’S HEAD. 


Here Eloisa, said Matilda, in the presence of Lady 
Seymour, as I am going to make myself a property, I 
oa not throw you also dependent on the capricious will 

of tyrant man. I have therefore, by this deed of gift, 
made over to you ten thousand pounds in the funds, and 
as you may not like living with me, after I am married, I 
have in addition resigned to you and your heirs forever, 
the cottage called the Dairy near Belmont, with ten acres of 
ground. Its situation is perfectly in the American style, 
for it has not been attended to since my mother’s death ; 
but Ihave ordered the steward to have it repaired accord. 
ing to your directions; and as I hope you will let me visit 
you sometimes, I beg you will not spare expense in having 
it elegant. Nay, no thanks. I brought you from your 
native country, and it is but just I should make you a re- 
compense; so not one word—but should you ever desire 
to return, you must not take the dairy with vou, and then 
I will purchase it from you. Indeed, I really suspect you 
will not stay much longer in England, for I’m inclined to 
think you have lost your heart in Philadelphia. If, said 
Eloiza, I had, the one that has it must come for me, ere 
I quit you, who have been more than a sister to me—tears 
gave relief to her heart. Matilda took her hand: dear 
good girl, said she, may every happiness you deserve, be 
your’s. Their tears flowed in unison. Matilda put the 
parchment into Eloiza’s bosom; and now promise me, my 
friend, said she, that let what will happen, you will not 
leave me until lam married This promise was kindly 
given. Nowall will go right, said Matilda to Lady Sey- 
mour. You are every thing you ought to be, said her la- 
dyship. Well, girls, you must goin three days to Bel- 
mont Park, said Matilda. To this they assented. But, said 
Matilda,is there no fond swain,Louisa, who will make you 
heave a sigh of regret at leaving this dear bewitching 
town? No, upon my honor, said Louisa, and if Belmont 
Park does not afford more attractive beaux than either 
London or Bath, why we will convert the dairy into a con- 
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vent, and constitute my mother lady abbkess. I love spi- 
rit, said Matilda. But mind, said Clayton, it is only con- 
ditionally; they are not proposed yet, nor will they ever be. 
They are now, said Lady Seymour, to give us a specimen 
of their taste, and then we shall be enabled to judge wheth- 
er they are both heart-whole. The girls, with Clayton, 
arrived safe at Belmont Park, where Arabella waited to 
receive them. This is Miss Seymour, said Clayton, and 
Miss Barkley: ladies, Miss Arabella. Here he was seized 
with a ¢ough, and ran out of the room. Clayton has a 
violent cold, said Louisa, I did not observe it on the way, 
said Eloiza. Seeing Arabella turn pale, Louisa added, it 
will go off; the joyful occasion will aid his own efiorts.— 
Arabella left the room to order tea. What a charming 
place! said Louisa; O, how I long to wander in these de- 
lightful hanging woods! and to climb those rocks! What 
a beautiful landscape lies before us, said Eloiza; never be- 
fore did' 1 behold one so charming. How could Matilda 
quit at last spring for the puerilities of Bath. Variety, my 
dear, is requisite to give a zest to life; and Matilda will, 
after a few more years spent in the world, know how to 
appreciate her native wilds. Why, does she not intend to 
settle here? Not at present said Louisa; they design to go 
to France and Italy, before they fix their final residence at 
Belmont Park. But what is the name of the happy man? 
Here Louisa was taken with a sudden cough, and the re- 
turn of Arabella put am end to all further inquiry. Clay- 
ton did not come to tea; and the two lovely girls enjoyed 
their refreshment alone. The harp stood inacormer. E- 
loiza touched its chords; they vibrated on her heart. 
[To be continued. | 


a os ae 


THE LADIES’ FRIEND. 
@N THE DUTIES BELONGING TO THE MIDDLE PERIOD 
OF LIFE. 


Among the duties appertaining to the female sex in the 
middi e period of life, those which are peculiar to the wife 
and the mother, hold the principal rank, and form the 
largest proportion. 
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So engaging are the attractions, so impressive is the 
torce of beauty, that women distinguished by superiority 
of personal appearance, are not permitted long to continac 
uacoascious of being the objects of general attention.— 
Admired and flattered, pursued with assiduity, singled 
out from their associates at @very scene of public resort, 
they perceive themselves universally welcomed with mark- 
ed and peculiar preference. To those in whom harmony 
of form and brilliancy of complexion are not conspicuous, 
youth itself, graced with unaffected simplicity, or at least 
rendered interesting by sprightliness and animation, is ca- 
pable of ensuring no inconsiderable portion of regard.— 
As youth and beauty wear away, the homage which had 
been paid to them is gradually withdrawn. They who 
had heretofore been treated as the idols of public and pri- 
vate circles, ard had forgotten to anticipate the termina- 
tion of their empire, are at length awakened from their 
dream, and constrained to rest satisfied with the common 
notice shewn to their station, and the respect which they 
may have acquired by their virtues. ‘To descend from 
eminence is painful; and to many minds not the less pain- 
ful, when the eminence itself had no real value, and the 
Soundatian on which it rested, no durable solidity. She 
who is mortified by the loss or diminution of those super- 
ficial cbservances which her personal attractions had some- 
times induced admiration to reader; and had more fre- 
quently drawn from curiosity, or vanity, or politeness, 
while she blindly gave admiration credit for the whole; 
has not known or has disregarded the only qualities and 
endowments which secure genuine esteem, and confer at- 
tractions worthy of being prized. Yet scarcely any spec- 
tacle is more common in the haunts of polite life, than to 
behold a woman in the wane of beauty, courting with un- 
remitting perseverance, the honors which she can no lon- 
ger command; exercising her ingenuity in laying traps for 
compliment and encomium; shutting her eyes against 
those alterations in her own countenance and figure, which 
are visible te every other person on the slightest glance; 
supplying by numberless artifices, and expedicnts per. 
petually changing, the odious depredations of time; swell- 
ing with envious indignation at the sight of her juniors 
enjoying in their day the notice once paid to herself; un- 
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willing to permit her daughters to accompany her into 
pxblic, lest their native bloom should exposé by contrast 
the purchased complexion of their mother, or their very 
stature betray thet she can no longer be young; and dis- 
gracing herself, and disgusting even those who deem it 
civility to flatter and deceive her, by affecting the flippancy 
of manners for which youth itself would have been a most 
inadequate apology. 

Among ladies, who have fully arrived at the period of 
age of which we now speak, there are to be found many 
who in consequence of having been early taught by a ra- 
tional and religious education, to fix their minds on prop- 
er objects, have escaped, even from their first introduction 
into the world, the dazzling influence of those allurements 
which fascinate the greater part of their sex; or have learn- 
ed from reflection and experience in the progress of a 
changeful life, to rate them according to their proper value. 
Of those, however, to whom the one or the other of these 
descriptions is applicable, there are some, who in their 
conversation and intercourse with young persons of their 
own sex, contribute to establish in others the errors which 
they have themselves been happy enough to avoid. Im- 
pelied by the desire of rendering themselves agreeable to 
their youthful associates; a desire commendable in itself, 
but reprehensible when in practice it becomes the cause 
of indiscretion; they endeavor to suit their discourse to the 
taste of their hearers, by confining it to the subjects of 
dress, personal appearance, public amusements, and other 
similar topics; and by expatiating upon each of these sub- 
jects in a manner from which their opinion respecting it 
might reasonably be inferred to be very different from 
their actual sentiments. Not that they are austerely to 
turn away from lighter themes of conversation ; or to con- 
sider a total abstinence from innocent trifling as one of the 
essential characters of wisdom and virtue. But it is one 
thing to be austere, and another to be prudent and dis- 
criminating. There is an extreme on the side of compli- 
ance and accommodation. And good humor is carried to 
excess, when it excites misconception; rivets mistakes; 
sanctions ensnaring customs; and prohibits experience 
from intermixing, amidst the effusions of cheerfulness and 
benevolence, the voice of seasonable instruction. 
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REFLECTIONS FOR SUNDAY. 
| fe Watcnfaul mw Prayei 

When lulled to sleep in the arms of carnal security, 
we are in great danger of being overcome by the tempta- 
tions of satan, who is ever lying in wait to betray the un- 
guarded, and to gain an advantage over them. If we do 
not watch, we shall be led astray from God, by the deceit- 
fulness and desperate wickedness of our own hearts. This 
was the unhappy case of David: When he was off his 
guard, what dreadful crimes he committed! How many 
in our day awfully depart from God, by neglecting the 
awful duty of prayer, and by not watching against the 
deceitfulness of sin! Ah, how far have they been permit- 
ted to wander from their heavenly father, through their 
own unwatchfalness! As the christian is In an enemy’s 
country, it becomes him to be upon his guard. He should 
be often, yea continually, upon his watch tower. A strang- 
er passing through a wilderness, and an enemy’s country, 
will have his eyes about him, will recollect the dangers 
and the enemies to which he is exposed; will look around 
him almost every step he takes, to see whether o7 not he 
issafe. Thus should the christian act; because he is a 
stranger, passing through the wilderness of this world, 
where snares and traps are laid, where dangers are found, 
where he has to encounter deceitful and potent enemics, 
the World, the Flesh and the Devil. It he be not vigilant, 
each of these is likely to draw him aside from the path of 
duty, into the forbidden paths of sin. ‘the christian 
should be active in opposing every enemy he meets. He 
should stand and watch, not sit down, nor slumber. Will 
a man in the field of battle be idle, an’ lay down his arms? 
No—he will fight for his life and beloved country. Chris- 
tians, remember you are soldiers of Jesus Christ, and that 
you are engaged in a war against your avowed enemies. 
T hen, learn to be more active; use your weapons well, 
and fight stilfully and manfully, courageously fight against 
your own enemies, and those of your blessed Redeemer, 
Lord and Saviour, 

‘Resist the devil, and he will flee from you.”’ Solomon 


saith, “Keep thy heart with all diligence. Watch against 
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the abominations thereof, against vain and sinful thouglits, 
the propensity there is in your depraved nature to pride 
and covetousness, against every thing that dishonors God, 
and particularly ogainst the distressing, and inexpressibly 
awlul sin, unbelief. Watch against the allurements of the 
world, and learn to live above it; watch against the sins that 
doth most easily beset you; watch because life is uncer- 
tain; watch against the working of unbelief; watch against 
the risings of vanity, worldly mindedness, discontent, and 
every abomination; and, ina word, Cheticteiae should ever 
be on the watch, because Satan is ever active, and ‘ goes 
about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour.” 
Watch, therefore; I say unto you, watch. 

Christians, be instant, and fervent in prayer. By the ne- 
glect of this duty you are certain to be overcome, and 
wounded by the enemies of the cross. When your mind 
is not ina frame for prayer, you are m great danger of fall- 
ing into sin, and giving way to the least temptation. — 
« Watch ond pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” By 
prayer your wants are made known to God, whose breath, 
he declares shall never be spent in vain: His b'essings he 
will heap upon them, and keep their hearts and mind 
through ‘* His beloved Son, Jesus Christ.” 


Dea. Jounson.—Mr. Garrick was once present with 
Dr. Johnson at the table of a nobleman, where amongst 
other guests, was one of whose near connections some dis- 
graceful anecdote was thenin circulation. It had reached 
the ears of Johnson, who, after dinner took an opportunity 
of relating it in his most acrimonious manner. Garrick, 
who sat next to him, pinched his arm, and trod upon his 
toe, and made use of other means to interrupt the thread 
of his narration; but all was in vain.—The Doctor pro- 
ceeded, and when he hud finished the story, he turned 
gravely round to Garrick, of whom before he kad taken no 
notice whatever.—‘* Thrice,” said he, “* Davy, have you 
trod upon my toe, and thrice have you pinched my arm, 
and now, if what I have related be a:falsehood, convict me 

efore this company.”’ Garrick replied not a word, but 
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frequently declared afterwards, that he never felt half so 
much perturbation, even when he met * his father’s ghost,” 


PROJECTED JOURNEY TO THE NORTH POLE. 


‘‘ Mr. Scoresby, of Whitby, (England) has announced 
a determination to visit the North Pole. The Greenland 
ships advance to 81 1-2 degrees; so that it may not be 
impracticable to travel over the ice a degree per day, and 
to ge and return in eighteen or twenty days.” Than our- 
selves no person can more wish for the success of snch an 
feed pec because it would settle forever the long con- 

ested question whether the earth is flattened or rounding 
at the poles ; ; but from several considerations we entirely 
despair of its consummation. Each man composing the 
expedition (for certainly no individual would be so mad 
as to attempt it unaccompained) must, on the smallest 
computation, be provided with twenty pounds of prori- 
sions, an equal quantity of furs or thick woolens, fire arms 
and ammunition, an edged weapon, and a spike-staff to as- 
sist him in ascending and descending the ice-hills; making 
in alt about sixty weight avoirdupoise. Under sucha load 
sixty miles per day would be an astonishing effort in the 
mildest ciime and on the best of roads; but in a region of 
entire ice and snow, which has been encreasing since the 
globe sprung into existence at ‘ Nature’s plastic call’; 
where one false or unsteady step will precipitate the daring 


adventurer over tremendous precipices upon fragments of 


broken ice, and dash him to pieces; where the air in the 
warmest days of summer, is cold enough to chill the most 
robust of mankind—in such a climate, we say twenty, in- 
stead of sixty miles a day, would be as much, if not more, 
than human nature is calculated to perform. From 81, 30, 
north latitude to the pole, (which lies in ninety) isa dis- 
tance of eighty anda balf deprees, or 510 nautical miles - 
which makes the projected journey to consist of 1020 
miles: so that allowing twenty miles per day, and one day 
for making astronomical observations, the journey could 
not be performed in less than fifty-two days: whieh is a 
rauch jonger period than any inhabitant of the civilized 
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parts of Europe could preserve animation, with snow 
for his bed and ice for his pillow. 





In England, Benjamin Humphries for enlisting in the 
West middlesex militia, he being an apprentice was com- 
mitted to hard labour for one month, in Bristoi Bridewell. 





In the annals of the Inquisition, published by Don Flo- 
rente, it is stated, that in the first twenty-eight vears, this 
tribunal sentenced 130,400 persons to be burned alive; 
70,930 to be burned in effigy ; 1,405,071 to various pe- 
nances. 





During extreme heat, the thermometer in the garden of 
Thomas Sharp, Esq. of Romney (Eng.) rose to 120 de- 
grees, and being unable to contain more heat it burst! 
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FROM SOUTHEY’S RODBRICK. 


Twelve months they sojourn’d in their solitude, 
And then, beneath the burden of old age, 
Romano sunk. No brethren were there here 
To spread the sackcloth, and with ashes strew 
That pentiential bed, and gather round 
To sing his requie:n, and with prayers and psalm 
Assist him ip his hour of agony. 
He lay on the bare earth. which long had been 
His only couch ; beside him Roderick knelt, 
Moisten’d from time to time his blacken’d lips, 
Received a blessing with his latest breath, 
Then closed his eyes, and by the nameless grave 
Of the fore-tenant of that holy place 
Consign’d him, earth to earth. 

Two graves are here, 
And Roderick transverse at ‘heir feet began 
To break the third. In all his intervals 
Of prayer, save only when he search‘d the woods 
And fill‘d the water-cruise, he labor‘d there ; 
And when the work was done, and he had laid 
Himself at length within i's narrow sides 
And measur‘d it, he shook his head to think 
There was no other business now for him. 
Poor wretch, thy bedis ready, he exclaim‘d, 
And would that night were come! It was a task, 
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All gloomy as it was, which had beguil‘d 

‘he sense of solitude ; but now he felt 

The burden of the solitary hours : 

The silence of that lonely hermitage 

Lay on him like a spell; amd at the voice 

Of his own prayers, he started, half aghast. 

Then too, as on Romano’s grave he sate 

And pored upon his own, a natural thought 
Arose within him,---well might he have spared 
That useless toil: the sepulchre would be 

No hiding place for him; ‘no Christian hands 
Were here who should compose his decent corpse 
And cover it with earth. There he might drag 
His wretched body at its passing hour, 

And there the sea birds of her heritage 

Would rob the worm, or peradventure seize, 
Ere death had done its work, their helpless prey. 
Even now they did not fear him: when he walk‘d 
Beside them on the beach, regardlessly 

They saw his coming; and their whirring wings 
Upon the height had sometimes fann‘d his cheek, 
As if, being thus alone, humanity 

Had lost its rank, and the prerogative 

Of man was done away. 


i | 


FROM THE COMMERCEAL ADVERTISER. 


Dear Laura, since you thus decide, 
And think it better to abide, 
Suppose our muse should now relate 
The blessings of a single state ; 
And when we reach our Maiden-Hall, 
Oh! may we realize them ail. 
Some peaceful village we will choose, 
Just near enough to hear the news ; 
A cottage, snug, commodious, neat, 
Should be the place of our retreat, 
W hose snowy front each trav’ler sees, 
Smiling between the shelt’ring trees, 
So cheerful, modern, gay and fair, 
None would suppose old maids liv‘d there ; 
We'll have a blooming garden round, 
Where wholesome herbs and fruits abound ; 
A porch with ivy cover‘d ofer, 
Whilst on each side the lonely door 

n aged tree with leaflets thin, 
Fit emblem of the dames within, 
W hose bending head and rev‘rend form 
Have weathered many a wintry storm ; 
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A parlour too, where labour done, 
We'll sit and view the setting sun, 

(r moralize and wonder too, 

When we his radiant beauties view, 
How we could bear the noise and strife, 
Attendant on a city life; 

Or oft, at evening’s silent heur, 
Unconscious of the storms that low‘r, 
in straight arm chair, each side the fire, 
Will we the rosy fame admire, 

And think, poor frozen-hearted souls, 
Love warms not half so well as coals, 
Till each respectable snwb-nose 

A pair of chrystal glasses shows. 

As thus in comfort we are sitting, 
With nought Vv employ us but our knitting, 
We'll muse upon the woes and toil, 
Which oft the wedded state embroil, 
And fancy many a weary wife, 

‘The torment of her husband’s life, 
Nushing each wailing infant’s cries, 
While husband 1n a passion flies, 

My dear, pray keep those children quiet, 
Was ever man in such a rioi, 

Nay, if we are te have this rout, 

]’ii take my hat and sally out 

Shock‘d at the picture we have drawn, 
Of weeping babes and mothers wan, 
Pleas‘d that, instead of man or brat, 
Fach maiden has her purring cat, 
We'll hie us to our lonely bed, 

And joy that we have never wed. 


THE RETROSPECT. 


As up life’s tangled steep I slowly climb, 
And, thoughtful, cast a retrospective eye 

On years roll‘d down the impetuous gulph of time, 
Reflection drops a tear, and memory wakes a sigh. 


Ye happy infant days—ah, whither fled? 
Why wing’d so swift your fleeting joys away, 
Ere reason reign’d, while sportive fancy led 
Your artless innocence, well pleas’d, astray? 


How chang’dthe scene! as boyish reasonclears ~* 
The mist of childhood—happier state of man— 
Ip dim perspective view’d this vale of tears, 
*With all its sad variety of pain.’ 
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In dim perspective, *neath a paren;’s wing, 
The fondied strippling eyes the distani siorm 
Tearless—or fearing, doth but closer cling 
To charities maternal kindly warm. 
In life’s gay morn, the germ of reason blown, 
Behold the vouth affect some nobler aim; 
Give birth to virtues erst in embryo sown, 
A love of knowledge and a thirst of fame. 


Now may the dormant passions, motley train, 
Hand- maids of reasen, oft usurping sway; 
The charms of sense, ambition, and of gain, 
Now spread each lure to flatter and betray. 


Love too, with art resistless, pins to lay 
His magic toils, by sister passions wove; 
And marks the youth a fond obsequious prey, 
Ah, only weak against the power of love! 


Stern reason stands aghast, above the shock 

Of darkling foes that undermine her throne; 
Stedfast awhile, as ts the wave-worn rock, 

She trembles, fluctuates, and is o’er thrown. 


Her seat once more regain’d, in manhood’s prime, 
The heav‘n born faculty resumes her sway; 
Mourns oer the sad vicissitudes of time, 
And asks of heaven a star to guide her future way. 


SYMPATHY. 


BY CAMOENS. 


Yes, let the miser count his gold, 

And toil and scrape to sweil the heap, 
Say, can the heart that’s winter cold, 
Of wealth the fruitful pleasures reap: 


Say, can the soul in self that’s wrapt, 
The bliss of pure enjoyments taste? 

Ah no! when feeling’s chain is snapt, 
How void the heart and drear the waste! 


Was it this, thou poor creeping thing! 
To pine within a gilded cage, 

That nature gave thee power to wing 
The piercing thought and read her pace? 


Does she ne’er whisper in thy dream, 
‘lhe wretch who loves himself alone, 
Can never drink of raptures stream, 
Or conscious warm existence own.’ 
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The sweetest joys which health can give 
‘To light pale want’s lack-lustre eye, 

And aid the toil-worn mind to live— 
Are joys which thou canst never buy. 


Then count thy hoards of shining gold, 
And toil and scrape to swell the heap; 
The heart like thine that’s winter cold, | 
No fruits of wealth can ever reap! 


Oh, give me to sweet nature’s right-— 
The balm of life, blest liberty! 

And the werm throb of soft delight, 
That thrills the soul of sympathy. 


Give me, O heaven! the power to heal 
The wounded soul of sinking woe; 
Give me the bosom quick to feel 
Affection’s purest, warmest glow! 


i 


BEAUTY’S GRAVE. 


Tread softly, stranger! this ground, 

Which no rude footsteps should impress; 
With tender pity gaze around, 

Let sadness all thy soul possess. 
Tread softly! lest thou crush the flowers 

That o‘e” this turf are taught to wave, 
Transplanted from their native bowers 

To shed their sweets o‘er “Beauty’s Grave.” 


And, stranger, let your melting heart 
Mark weil this fresh and verdant sod; 
And ere you from the scene depart, 
Q, let your soul commune with God. 
Thus fail the fragile buds of earth. 
Thus fail the lovely and the brave, 
Come here, ye thoughtless sens of mirth, 
And pause awhile o’er “Beauty’s Grave.” 


Sweet wither’d rose! may thy pale doom 
Call tears into the virgin’s eye! 
©, may the prospect of this tomb 
Remind her, “all that live must die!”’ 
And warn her in the days of youth, 
To think of Him who being gave, 
And bid her seek the ways of Truth, 
Like her who sleeps in “Beauty’s Grave.”’ 
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BEAUTY. 


“The wind passeth over and it is gone.” 


I saw a dew-drop, cool and clear, 
Upon a myrtle spray ; 
Fair colours deck ‘d the lucid tear, 
Like those which gleam and diseppear. 
When showers of sun-beams play. 
Sol cast athwart a glance severe, 
And scorch‘d the pearl away. 
High on a slender, polish‘d stem, 
A fragrant lilly grew; 
On the pure petals many a gem 
Glitter’d a native diadem 
Of healihy morning dew. 
A blast of ling’ring winter came, 
And snapt the stem in two. 
Fairer than morning’s early tear, 
Or lilly’s snowy bloom, 
Shines beauty in its vernal year, 
Bright, sparkling, fascinating, clear, 
Gay, thoughtless of its doom; 
Death breathes a sudden poison near, 
And sweeps it to the tomb. 


THE WILD GAZELLE. 


“The wild Gazelle on Judah’s hills 
Exuliing yet may bound, 

And drink from all the living rills 
That gush on holy ground; 

Its airy step and glorious eye 

May glance in tameless transport by: — 

‘A step as fleet, an eye more bright, 
Hath Judah witness‘d there, 

And o’er her scenes of lost delight 
Inhabitants more fair. 

The cedars wave on Lebanon, 

But Judah’s statelier maids are gone. 

‘More blest each palm that shades those plains, 
Than Israel’s scatter‘d race; 

For, taking root, it there remains 
In solitary grace; 

It cannot quit its place of birth, 

It will not live in other earth 

‘Bul we must wander witheringly, 
In other lands we die, 

And where our father’s ashes be, 
Our own may never lie; 

Our temple hath not left a stone, 

And mockery sits on Salem’s throne.” 
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i: MARRIED, 


On Thursday evening, the 7th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Sergeant, Mr. 
George Earp to Miss El'za Pidgeon, daughter of Wm. P. Esq 

On Monday evening, the 11th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Mayer. Randal 
Hutchinson. Esq. «attorney at law, to Miss Eliza Miller, daugoter of 
John M. Esq. all ot this city 


DIED, 


On the 12th inst. in the 23d year of his age, Mr. Robert Allen. 

On the Lith inst. at Mount Holly, N. J Charles Shreve, Esq. Pre- 
sident of the Farmers’ Bank of New Jersey. 

On the 8th inst. Mr. James Oldden, formerly merchant of this city 
in the 57th year of his age. 

Last Saturday morning, Mrs. Hester Irving, in the 38th year of her 
age. 

* Tuesday afternoon, of a short but painful illness, Mrs. Hannah 

Weigle, in the 66th year of her age. 

On Tuesday afiernoon, Cant. John Cook, aged about 55 vears. 


formerly a merchant of Philadelphia. 


On the 24th September, in Zurich, (S.) Madame Lavater, widow of 
tne celebrated physiognomist. 
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A WET NURSE. 


A respectable young married woman, who has lost her infant, wishes 
) to take a child of reputabie parents to suckle in her own houses On 
; enquiry of Dr. Park or at this office, every satisfaction will be given 
| that parents can desire. 
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*,* The Office of the Tea Tray is Removed to No. 





5 133 1-2, South Sixth street, below Spruce, the third door 
li north of Powel-street. 
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